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Mutilated Consciences. 


Tue human mind as created by God and bestowed upon man, at 
once his highest possession, and most useful servant, is wonderfully 
capable of the profoundest reasoning, and the most shallow sophistry. 
Thought, the mind’s messenger, flies with a rapidity which can be 
compared only with itself, reaching to man’s farthest conceptions of 
an eternity, and to his fullest ideas of a past. 

With this almost unlimited range of action, it would be a sad omis- 
sion if there was provided no guide for our researches, no instructor 
in our reasonings. With a mind roving through the whole extent of 
being, there must be a great necessity of some inward monitor, by 
which we shall analyze our thoughts, and prepare them for a devel- 
opment into sober actions. This monitor we have in conscience, 
for as the gun adds no strength to the powder, in itself, but only econ- 
omizes and directs it, so conscience, while a distinct part of our moral 
existence, directs our thoughts aright, and so economizes our actions. 
With greatest care, then, should we watch this governor of our mental 
machinery, since on its action depends the rest or unrest of our 
spiritual existence. 

Youth is selected as the time for educating man. His faculties are 
then in a growing state, and information and impressions then received, 
become more readily engrafted into his ideas and beliefs. And yet, 
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while in youth, man is most capable of receiving good instructions, so 
is he then most liable to bad impressions. And it is so ordained, that 
while he is receiving this instruction, he is placed in situations most 
prone to evil. 

Here, in Yale College, some five hundred young men are constantly, 
in the several classes, pursuing the course of study alloted to them. 
Of this number the greater part have just left their homes, with the 
influences found there, alone to meet the temptations of a College and 
City. A new life dawns upon them. They are now free ;—free to 
act; free to think; free to choose the course of life they may desire. 
College law and their conscience are their only judges. If the latter 
is listened to, the former is an unnecessary adjunct. If the student 
wishes to do right; if that inward feeling,—name it what you will,— 
that great motive and prompter of duty, only performs its part aright, 
what need is there of other law? Anc sow worse than unnecessary is 
a law which, failing to gain the unwilling obedience of its subjects, 
impels them to such acts of rebellion, as will dostroy their better feel- 
ings and leave them wrecked on the strand of a forced disobedience. 

The students of Yale College are, at present, driven to every duty 
they perform. From the unmatriculated Freshman to the Senior 
whose Class picture reposes in the Gallery of the successful artist, 
every Yalensian walks the path of duty, impelled, not by any good 
thoughts of his own, but by a mark. Our prayers are the result of 
fear; our recitations, when attended, are so many escapes from marks ; 
our Sundays are broken in upon by two sermons, to which we listen 
through fear of marks, and our latest thought at night, our earliest at 
morn, is a—mark. For if our rulers did not expect us to deserve 
marks they would not have been invented. And yet we would not 
mean to infer, that a mark, in itself, is any heinous crime, either in 
the eyes of Faculty or students. Are not twelve marks zo marks, 
since they are removed every term? And does not the Summer’s 
heat swell this number to thirty-two, without giving to them the least 
significance? And yet,—with solemn cadence be it spoken,—and yet, 
we, in this thirty-two, may get a “ Letter Home.” Dread document, 
of weighty cares the bearer. 

Behold a happy home, its members seated round the evening fire, 
each busy with the thoughts that suit him best, all, may be, thinking 
of the son and brother now no longer among them, who is yet to de- 
light and comfort them by his success in after life. The door opens. 
The evening mail is laid upon the table. “A letter from New 
Haven!” The father breaks the seal. His face grows clouded, and 
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with chocking voice he reads,—“ your son is placed upon the first 
course of discipline,’”—on account of sixteen marks. He sees his 
hopes all crushed. That son can cheer him no longer. He has been 
tried in the balance and found wanting. Even now he is suffering 
the fruits of his disgrace. What humility is he enduring? How 
severe that “discipline” may be! How can that father know the 
meaning of that term? and what right have any officers thus to wound 
his feelings and fill him with sentiments of displeasure toward his son 
by using this meaningless and double-faced term ! 

Figures never lie. Let us for a moment consult them. Every 
absence from a recitation, lecture or prayers, gives two marks; tar- 
diness gives one mark; an exit ¢wo marks; an absence from Chapel 
services, on the Sabbath, eight marks. The following table will give 
a very low estimate of the number of marks that can be received in a 
term of fourteen weeks,—very low when we see that tardinese, exits, 
lectures and Sunday al - ~~ are uot provided for; and the numbers 
are all below the true av. — 


100 Prayers, (2 <:arks each.) 200 marks. 
240 Recitations, “ ° ” - - - 480 “ 
52 Sunday Exercises, (tardiness, 2 marks,) 104 “ 


392 Total, 784 marks. 
That is, in seven hundred and eighty-four marks he has received siz- 
teen, one forty-ninth of the whole, and in three hundred and ninety- 
two exercises he has been absent eight. When any one considers the 
various circumstances which might cause these absences, even if they 
did not admit of an excuse, he can easily divest the situation of all 
disgrace. We honestly think that the present form of the letter home 
a very improper one. What means that severe, hard-sounding phraze, 
Course of Discipline? Who was ever sensibly under its ban? [If it 
is a metaphorical expression, meaning the race course on which delin- 
quents are run out of college, let us, at least, have a picture of a 
judge’s stand to help understand the simile. No; the idea is wrong. 
Almost every man in college has, at some time in his course, had six- 
teen marks, or at least fourteen; for many beard the Lion in his den 
who dare not quite approach him. The twelve are considered a gift 
of the Faculty, a species of intermittent Holiday, to be enjoyed cold, 
snowy mornings in sleeping over, and other like occasionable dainties. 

We have written thus at length on the real import of marks, not to 
justify irregularity or promote “cutting ;” but to place the matter in 
its true light, giving to these marks their true import, and nothing 
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more. And we would now advocate a course in regard to them. 
Most of the men, who are very irregular in college, trust to excuses 
for exemption. We are furnished with paper, headed with printed 
directions, by writing an excuse, on which we may have any lately 
incurred marks excused. If sickness is the excuse, we must certify 
that we have not left our room during the period of sickness. A gentle- 
man who graduated here some years ago, now an eminent Divine, al- 
ways handed in his sick excuses “sick according to the above direc- 
tions.” What an open invitation for deception and falsehood is here 
presented. Can not a man be sick enough to be unfitted for study, 
without forcing some one to bring him his meals? The whole system 
of excuses, church papers, etc., is radically wrong. Every student in 
Yale College must be fourteen years old, and the majority are much 
older. All have reached an age when, if they are to be benefitted 
here, they must desire improvement, and he willing to seek it. 
Much is said, of late, on the advantages of the University System ; 
and we doubt not that time will require its adoption here. But let us 
first lay its foundation. Let us say to the newly admitted Freshmen, 
“Here is the course which you may pursue. By coming here you 
have signified your desire to pursue it. Let your own conscience be 
the guide of your labors.” Let the examinations tell whether right 
use has been made of his time; and let him leave the college, proud 
in the thought that he has followed the true path. Show him not the 
way of duty, rough with unnecessary forces, and uneven with deceit. 
But send him on a journey sufficiently bright with worthy attractions 
to ensure his pursuing it. Yes; let him depart with his conscience 
unwarped by falsehoods and deceits, in the practice of which he has 
only found too sufficient motive. W. A. L. 


YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 


BY HENRY A. BEERS, HARTFORD, CT. 


Hathaniel Batothorne. 


TuE province of criticism (<p) is to judge; but critical literature, 
so-called, comprehends besides, comparison, analysis and description, 
and modern essayists have still farther widened its domain, branching 
out generously into side-themes, and using the name at the head of 
their paper simply as the text of their rich and varied discourses. I 
have premised thus much in order to claim for myself—who have far 
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more need—the latitude granted to Macaulay, Wilson and Matthew 
Amold. While Hawthorne lived we were careless of his genius as of 
a fountain whose treasures we waste, thinking that it will flow forever; 
but when he died, his words took on a tenfold worth, because we knew 
that they must stand as they were, without supplement or change. 
Another volume of our literature had closed, and the jinis written 
grimly at the end made us retrace its chapters heedfully to take a 
fuller inventory of its writer’s wealthy bequeathments. 

Trivial scraps from his manuscripts became classic; the veriest 
ink-drops scattered from his pen were alchemized into globules of 
choice gold; his posthumous publications doled out monthly through 
the pages of the “ Atlantic” were sadly welcomed as treasure-troves 
rescued from the grave. So irue it is that the greenest laurels are 
woven for dead brows. 

In all humility I approach this subject, conscious that where the 
ablest pens in the land have been busy so long in tribute and review, 
I can have little new to offer, yet hoping that some thoughts which 
have slipped through the crevices of greater minds, may possibly have 
lodged in my own. I purpose to enter first into the examination of 
the author’s mind—its habits, idiosyncracies, affinities, repugnancies, 
weaknesses and powers—an ambitious attempt wherein I hope that 
you will grant me indulgence, more or less of failure being inevitable, 
since to paint in words the portrait of a mind is as hard as to put in- 
to a pen and ink sketch, the glory of an autumn sunset. The best 
that we can do is to indicate by black lines the gold and purple real- 
ities. I shall then endeavor to trace these mental traits through some 
of his books, and shall conclude with a few remarks on the “ Passages 
from Hawthorne’s Note Books.” 

The essential quality of Hawthorne’s mind is what Phrenologists 
term ideality. It shows itself not only in his imagination—his creative 
powers, (of which I shall speak hereafter,) but peculiarly in an aptness 
and fondness for diseovering types, a tendency to spiritualize matter. 
In his tales it takes on the form of allegory. In his romances it is 
chastened down by a later and truer taste into an undertone of 
suggested meaning, always faintly heard beneath the louder accom- 
paniment. In his sketches and essays we meet it at every turn in 
some refinement of the earthly into the etherial; or in the drawing out 
from common-place, of some graceful significance, like the sudden un- 
veiling of a white statute. It pervades his style. His metaphors and 
similies are more parables than mere comparisons. Even in his lighter 
vein,—in his children’s stories, “The Wonder Book” and “Tangle- 
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wood Tales,” it finds occupation in turning the Greek myths into the 
figurative expression of moral truths, as in his ingenious theory of the 
enchantress Circe, whom he takes to be the emblem of sensuality or 
evil habit, developing in men’s natures resemblances to particular 
beasts. Thus the greedy companions of Ulysses are changed into 
swine; a vain prince into a peacock, &c., &c. And he adds, with the 
sly irreverence of his humor, that the Ithacan himself was near being 
foxified. So strong is Hawthorne’s ideality, so much has he dwelt 
with phantoms and so little with men, that he walks among the latter 
as through dreams, while the images of his fancy have become his 
waking realities. By a singular mental phenomenon, sense and spirit, 
the actual and the ideal have changed places in his mind, so that 
another man’s positive is his negative, and another man’s substance is 
his shadow. The kingdom of his intellect seems topsey-turvey, like 
that inverted water-world where earth is sky and trees grow upside- 
down. We find this odd distortion acknowledged in his own words 
in many passages, out of which I have selected two. Speaking of the 
reflections in a stream, he says :— 


“Which after all was the most real, the picture or the original—the objects 
palpable to our grosser senses—or their apotheosis in the stream beneath? Surely - 
the disembodied images stand in closer relation to the soul.” 





And again,— 


“More and more I recognize that we dwell in a world of shadows, and for my 
part I hold it hardly worth the trouble to attempt a distinction between shadows 
in the mind and shadows out of it. If there be any difference the former are rather 
the more substantial.” 


Yet if what some philosophers claim be true, that thought is the 
real entity and matter non-existent, this psychal state is not unnatural 
but normal. 

As with most men of fine imaginative powers, the love of the 
Beautiful is one of his prominent traits. Nor is he a lover only, buta 
maker of beauty, a poet (xovew) in essence though not in form—a poet 
of the meditative cast, a Cowper or a Gray. One is tempted to believe, 
indeed, that he makes an idol of the Beautiful and pays it a sort of 
Transcendental worship, like Tennyson’s 


“Glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 

And Knowledge for its beauty, or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty.” 
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There is undoubtedly a selfish principle in this entire devotion to the 
Beautiful, coupled as it generally is, with a nice fastidiousness of taste 
which makes all ugliness—even in wholesome and necessary forms— 
a pain. It was so to a degree in Leigh Hunt, whom Dickens satirizes 
in his gharacter of Harold Skinpole. Hawthorne recognized this truth 
himseF, and gave us a leaf from his own heart-book in the person of 
Clifford Pyncheon, the saddest and sweetest of his creations, a man 
whose vital breath was beauty, a being of infinite cravings and 
capacities for enjoyment, who was pent all his life-time in a prison, till 
his sensitive organization was crushed by the hard usage of a world 
in which he found little of beauty but much of sorrow. The author 
has made an intense selfishness of one of his characteristics, yet sadly 
excuses him on the plea that such was the law of his nature, which, 
had it found that beauty which it sought, might have expanded into 
something nobler. 

The quality of Hawthorne’s mind was speculative, but his specu- 
lations were wild and visionary, as tinged with his prevailing idealism. 
They had not body or shape enough for theories; I should rather call 
them dreams. He dealt not with practical questions, but with poetic 
possibilities, shooting out guesses like arrows in every direction, but 
taking no trouble to mark their fight or lodgement. He was a man 
with mighty yearnings after perfection in human life and natnre; a 
man whose exquisite sense of harmony was jarred upon every day by 
the evil that he found in systems and in creeds, till the contrast be- 
tween what is and what ought to be, wrought in him a disgust for the 
present state of things, with a melancholy disbelief in the possibility 
of bettering it. As he could not shut his eyes to the world around, 
he was neither Optimist nor Utopian. The experience that maketh 
wise through sadness had taught him that no soundest heart is with- 
out its speck of rottenness—a truth to which he gave mournful ex- 
pression in the character of Arthur Dimsdale. Neither was he prac- 
tical and hopeful enough for a reformer. In such schemes of whole- 
sale revolution as he projects in “ Earth’s Holocaust”; in the picture 
of primitive happiness which he draws in “ The New Adam and Eve ;” 
‘and in his favorite idea of a nomadic life, which he puts into young 
Maule’s lips in the “ Scarlet Letter,” we see only those bright illusions 
into which his soul withdrew from the realities which it hated. Nor 
does he offer them as other than such. He does not vulgarize his fine 
imaginings by dragging them down to the level of the work-day 
world. He is no mad philosopher cutting overalls from the rainbow 
stuffs of which his dreams are made. Such an enterprize as Coleridge’s 
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Mississippi Paradise might have kindled his fancy as an abstraction, 
but would have provoked his mirth as a practical experiment. In 
joining the community at Brook Farm, he was led by no socialistic no- 
tions, but by a curiosity to study those eccentric phases of life and 
character which he has unfolded in the Blythedale Romance. Indeed, 
so far as concerns the active pursuits of men, he viewed himself as a 
looker on, standing aside to let the world go by, musing on what he 
saw, but having neither part or lot in it all. It may be questioned 
whether his speculations, political and religious, ever shaped them- 
selves into definite opinions. He had the indolent, theorizing temper 
of Coleridge, without the latter’s philosophical grasp,—a shy, subtle 
mind that slipped away like water from the touch of doctrines. He 
belonged to a class of noble but defective intellects (of which Hamlet 
is an admirable type,) thoughtful but impatient of investigation and 
detail, lacking not in depth but in clearness of outline. It is this 
incapacity or unwillingness to reduce his shadowy convictions to any 
distinct code of belief, which leaves in us after reading his books a 
feeling of vagueness,—an unsatisfied longing for something more 
tangible. 

A respected friend of the Romish persuasion, who knew Mr. Haw- 
thorne well, once told me that he thought him strangely wanting in the 
moral sense,—a sort of primeval Adam “knowing neither good nor 
evil.” But the spotlessness of his life and the spiritual beauty with 
which his writings are instinct, will make us loth to allow the charge. 
I suspect, my dear Bishop, that you had tried him in the regulation 
balances of your faith and had found him wanting. As well weigh a 
diamond on hay-scales! 

Hawthorne’s beliefs, so far as we find him expressing any, were 
thoroughly Catholic. In politics—like Socrates—he was a citizen of 
the world; in religion a member of the Broad Church. His nature 
had a wild-wood love of freedom, that demanded range. He identified 
himself with no party either in church or state. He finds fault with 
the narrow perspective of arch and pillar in the nave of English 
Cathedrals as symbolizing the exclusive spirit of the “Establishment.” 
At the same time he satirizes the Puritans for their bigotry and gives 
no quarter to the Pope. As for government, he laughs at it under all 
its forms, and dreams of some higher social state, when its cumbrous 
machinery may be thrown aside as useless. 

I have thus striven to describe, however superficially, what seem 
to me the distinctive features of Hawthorne’s mind. It is a mind 
with glorious instincts and powers, but it dwells over-much within it- 
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self and over-much among the flitting ghosts which itself has conjured 
up. It has, perhaps, a morbid touch in its composition. Be it so. 
There are rare souls—too highly strung—in which slight derangement, 
or even disease, has wrought richer effects than belong to a condition 
of perfect health. The sunbeams which paint so gorgeously the 
cathedral pavement, fall not through a natural but through a dis- 
colored medium. What were Poe without the wild irregularity of his 
mood, or DeQuincey without the dim, vast images with which opium 
filled his dreams? The very taint in such a mind is its peculiar 
charm. It is the over-ripeness, yet scarce decay, which perfects a 
peach’s flavor; “ the bitter of the sweet ;” the anguish of too delirious 
pleasure. 

The consideration of style, as it is a general one, occurs in this part 
of my subject. An author’s style—using the word in its broadest 
sense—is as much a reflection of his mind as is his subject-matter. 
It is equally tinctured with the peculiar color of his thought, being, 
in fact, a subordinate form of thought. Hence Addison’s style is 
formally precise, Willis’ flippant, and Charles Lamb’s dainty and 
quaint, each partaking of the writer’s tastes. But style in its narrowest 
sense, meaning simply diction or the art of words, is not so much the 
natural print of mind on paper as a foreign acquirement. For the for- 
mation of an elegant diction, therefore, study is necessary ; practice, 
taste, a knowledge of models, a good English scholarship and a cul- 
turedear. All these Hawthorne had and used with consummate skill. 
The critics pronounce his English the perfection of the tongue; his 
style is the choicest prose to be found, the most thorough-bred, pro- 
claiming the gentlemen and the man of letters His scholarship shows, 
however, only in results, and is the farthest possible remove from ped- 
antry. I cannot now recall a single quotation from foreign sources, 
and very few from English, in his works. Poe notes in his style that 
effect which painters call repose. This tone belongs to Irving also, 
who is, to a certain point, very similar to Hawthorne in his manner of 
writing. They were both men of quiet minds, spectators rather than 
actors, keeping themselves apart from the turmoil of life, and their 
minds are mirrored in their tranquil pages. Yet the difference between 
their diction is marked. Irving’s elaborate sentences—*in linked 
sweetness long drawn out”—have almost the cadences of poetry. 
Hawthorne indites with a carelessness of rythmic effect amounting to 
contempt. He shuns all antithesis, stately periods and rhetorical rotun- 
dities—all Macaulayisms. He excels Irving—who is in this particular 
a little common-place—in the bold and novel use of words, having, to 
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to be sure, a larger stock in his mind to draw from. He owns no pet 
phrases. Many—perhaps most writers—seem to have in their heads 
_ certain moulds in the shape of words and clauses, into which their 
thought invariably rans, whenever they pour it out. From these form- 
ulas of expression Hawthorne is singularly free, surprizing us endlessly 
by the freshness of his language. 

Want of space compels me to omit any notice of Hawthorne’s tales 
and of his book of English sketches.* I will simply say, in relation to 
the former, that they were the first fruits of his genius, somewhat crude, 
but giving promise of a kindlier harvest. They stand in relation to 
his latter works as Shakspeare’s sonnets to his dramas. Many of 
them, too, are the sketches or studies of which his novels are the 
elaborations. For example, in the “Artist of the Beautiful,” “The 
Minister’s Black Veil” and “Endicott’s Red Cross” we find the em- 
bryo conceptions of Clifford Pyncheon, Arthur Dimsdale and Hester 
Prynne. 

Hawthorne’s romances are unique in outline and detail. In each of 
them the story is acted out by a small group of figures,—never up- 
ward of four or six—shut off from the world in an isolation and re- 
moteness which gives an almost solitary boldness of relief to every 
figure inthe group. Thus, in one, the tale is confined to a single house- 
hold, whose threshold it seldom oversteps; in another, to a knot of 
four persons in a lonely New England Settlement 


“ Between the groaning forest and the shore” ; 


and in still another, to a little community of artists living in a self- 
made seclusion in the midst of Rome. In the fewness of their Dramatis 
Persone and in the consequent air of space and repoee, as well as in 
a certain white ideality,—a classic drapery and statuesqueness in the 
characters, these romances compare with the crowded novels of real 
life, as the Greek Tragedies with the plays of Shakspeare, covering 
the stage with his pageantry of court and camp supernumeraries. Not 
only, too. is their plan peculiar, but their characters are unsurpassed 
for originality and tragic power. The philosophers tell us that what 
we call creation is in reality nothing but combination,—that the mate- 
rials in which poets and novelists work, are like the paints on an artist’s 
pallet, among which is no new color but endless mixtures of the old. 
Love, hate, joy, sorrow, jealousy, ambition and revenge,—these are 
the dyes, eternally different though eternally the same, in which the 
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artist-romancer dips his brush as he deepens his shades with mourning 
sable, or ensanguines his tragic lights with passionate red; as he lays 
on the purples of high-life or the duns and greys of low, or relieves his 
glowing canvas with back-ground touches of blue and green—Nature’s 
landscape tints. Yet Hawthorne has characters which seem to con- 
tain, not merely novel combinations but absolutely novel elements. 
In the critical sense, at least, Donatello and little Pearl are as pure 
creations a8 Shakspeare’s Caliban or De la Motte Fouque’s Undine. 
Hawthorne’s personages, though having each an individuality, im- 
press us less as flesh and blood than as embodied ideals. We cannot 
identify ours8elves with them as with Thackeray’s men and women. 
They awaken an interest equally intense but more remote, like that 
which the creations of poetry excite. We seem to be sitting at a play ; 
however we may lose ourselves in the plot, a sense of unreality silently 
accompanies our most rapt attention. This effect is heightened by the 
speech and manners of the actors, which, though suited to that dream- 
world in which they move,—“ apart from place, withholding time”— 
are not those of real life in any age or land. It is heightened, too, by 
the subdued mystery that haunts the page, hinting at meanings of 
which we get no more than the vaguest understandings. 

That disposition of Hawthorne’s to look on himself simply as a 
spectator in the world, shows curiously in his novels. “With some- 
thing of a wayward, modern mind, dissecting passion” he views his 
own characters from an outside stand-point, studies them, speculates 
about them, wonders at, laughs at, and pities them as if they were 
actual beings, or begotten of other minds. He thus disinherits his own 
brain-children, so to speak. 

The general tone of his romances is one of quiet melancholy. The 
humour which gilds the darkness of his mood, is as sudden and as 
transient as sunshine gleaming through storm. He is a close enough 
student of humanity to know “how much of the mean and trivial is 
hopelessly mixed up with the purest pathos which life anywhere sup- 
plies.” As we read of the vagrant greybeard with the patient monotony 
of his appeal: “I want to get back to Ninety-seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia,” or of forlorn old Hepsibah, ridiculous in her faded turban, 
but heroic in her “ divine self-abnegation,” we are divided between 
laughter and tears. 

The “ Scarlet Letter” is the intensest of his novels. The characters 
are more strongly limned, the shades are gloomier, the lights more 
lurid than in any other. It deserves to be printed in rubric. “The 
House of the Seven Gables” has a soberer beauty. Here he draws 
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before our eyes those panoramas of still life—softly irradiated with his 
own pensive humour—whose passing picturesqueness he knew so well 
how to catch and reproduce. “The Marble Faun”—his ripest work— 
is a mezzo-tint richly dim with its dreamy Italian hues and its delicious 
mysteries, compact of hope and sorrow. 

The “Passages from Hawthorne’s Note Books,” put forth from 
time to time in the Atlantic Monthly, are valuable as holding much of 
his thought in the germ. They are made up of records of his daily 
life; personal reminiscences; curious facts jotted down for future use; 
outlines of stories or characters, to be hereafter filled in; bits of 
description; aphorisms, metaphors, reflections, and all such fragmen- 
tary conceits and evanescent fancies as come into the head at odd 
moments and need to be put on paper before they are lost. An 
attentive reader of Hawthorne’s works will find, on nearly every page 
of these note-books, the seeds of something with which, in its maturer 
form, he is already familiar. There are many passages long and short, 
transferred bodily, or with slight alteration, from the note-books to the 
romances. and there are multitudes of brief paragraphs in the former, 
expanded into very substantial bulk in the latter. So numerous are 
these instances that the notes may be regarded as the raw material of 
the romances. I might make scores of citations on this hand, would 
time and space allow. As it is, I will give one or two as samples. 
The following are extracted from two passages—parallel, and almost 
word for word—descriptive of a barrel-organ and monkey :— 

“With his tail and all he might be taken as the Mammon of copper coin—a 


symbol of covetousness of small gains—the lowest form of the love of money.” At 
lantic Monthly, December 1866, p. 686. 


‘Take this monkey just as he was, in short, and you could desire no better im- 
age of the Mammon of copper coin, symbolizing the grossest form of the love or money.” 
House of the Seven Gables, p. 177. 

Here is a brief entry taken from the twelfth number of the published 
“ Passages,” which was evidently the nucleus of that famous chapter, 
so replete with still horror, which the novelist, by way of a gloomy 
satire on human ambition, has ticketed—* Governor Pyncheon.” 

“The sunbeams that come through a round hole in the shutter of a darkened 
room, where a dead man sits in solitude.” 

Let me ask the reader to compare besides, the sketches of river 
scenery on the Concord, in the August Atlantic for 1866, with por- 
tions of the initial chapter in the “ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

In these notes—as in the marginal pencilings of S. T. C.—we seem 
to get close to the author’s heart. They are like the plaster cast 
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which the sculptor, coming into his studio all aglow with a sudden 
imagination, shapes with his hands before the conception has cooled. 
There, rudely stamped on the pliable clay, is the thought hot from his 
brain—the naked thought not yet overlaid with the cunning workman- 
ship of the chisel, and therefore the more impressive in its simplicity 
and singleness. 

Yet there are not wanting those who censure the publication of these 
private manuscripts, as a rude exposure of the author’s “ mind in an 
undress.” ‘For us outside the curtain,” they say, “it is enough to 
admire the splendid stage effects, without seeking to handle the 
machinery whieh produces them.” Such seems to me a mistaken 
view. A writer’s thought should be open to scrutiny in its processes 
as well as in its results. We should be able to trace effects in his 
books to their causes in his life and nature. To take a machine to 
pieces we must know how it was put together. Consider of what 
value to the student of ideas would be a diary, kept by some great 
thinker, of his mental life, wherein should be set forth the time and 
place in which this or that thought occurred to him, the conditions that 
gave it birth, the influences that moulded its growth from the first 
“partial illuminations, dim instincts, embryo conceptions” to the elab- 
orated form in which it appears in print. What an almost priceless 
treaspre would be a manuscript of the “ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” with the original erasures and interlinings, where the careful 
author hesitated for months between a dozen rival readings, balancing 
a word in his nicely-adjusted scales, or taking the musical measure of 
aline! Some thoughts are sudden inspirations, others gradual for- 
mations, and the train of incidents or ideas which leads to the first 
is often no more invisible than the continuous chain which unites the 
gradations of the last, just as it is equally impossible to follow the 
lightning-flash and to see the grass grow. Yet such a faithful journal, 
as I have supposed, would do much togbring to light the hidden links 
of association. How instructive and how grand to know through 
what successive steps of thought Shakspeare unfolded his marvelous 
creations and led on his complex plots to their catastrophe; in what 
sunset glory or twilight hush the first dim visions of other worlds stole 
over the Tuscan’s soul! 

No! We can ill spare these “diamonds in the rough.” They are 
cabinet gems of worth, not as ornaments but as curiosities, showing 
us the primitive state of those more polished brilliants that shall 


“On the outstretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever.” 
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The Effects upon the world of Mohammedanism. 


To fully understand the extent and nature of Mohammed’s work, 
we must know what was the condition of the world, and especially of 
Arabia, before he came. Christianity had for six hundred years en- 
joyed an opportunity to establish itself in the hearts of men. To say 
that its history thus far had been a failure would be harsh and false; 
but it was a deplorable fact that, within two centuries previous, the 
christian church had been constantly rent with dogmatic disputes and 
sectarian strife, and had wandered away from the simplicity of the 
apostolic faith, till in many parts of Asia its life was nearly extinct, 
while in others it had become the mere tool of political corruption. 
Arabia and other countries which were not under its immediate in. 
fluence, lay certainly in the grossest darkness of ignorance and idolatry. 
Polygamy and licentiousness existed in their worst forms, pillage and 
murder were rampant, infanticide was one of the commonest domestic 
crimes, and the entire country was fretted with independent tribes, 
disunited, disorganized, and hostile. 

It was at this time that the great prophet appeared as a humble 
preacher, in the desert city of Mecca. Those who claim that Mohan. 
med’s new faith had little to contend with, as compared with the 
Gospel, at its first introduction, because it did not violate the existing 
customs and prejudices of its day, can have but little idea of the dis- 
parity between Arab superstition and the exalted conceptions of God 
and eternity, which this wonderful man had formed. Strip him of all 
his claims to Divine inspiration, tear away the title of prophet he 
assumed, call him fanatic, if you will, or even imposter; but still the 
great moral reformer remains, striving by the purity of his teachings 
and the force of his example, to reclaim his brethern to the lost faith 
of Abraham. His was the ®elf-undertaken task to preach a new 
Gospel of Peace to a people who lived by plunder and warfare; to 
denounce idolatry in the heart of an idolatrous city; to condem 
adultery in a people wholly given over to lust; to forbid drunkenness 
among those who were accustomed to restrain no passion ; to deplore 
infanticide in a land reeking with the blood of children; to cry against 
superstition when all Arabia worshipped sun, moon and stars, angels 
and demons; to point to an eternal God, a heavenly paradise, and 
fiery hell; and to recommend the virtues of patience and fidelity, 
together with habits of fasting and prayer. Never was preacher of 
apostle more fervent in the spirit of his work. Behold him standing 
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day after day in the market places, and at the street corners of that 
heathen city, proclaiming that “God is one God; the eternal God ; 
He begetteth not, neither is He begotten, and there is not any one like 
unto Him; those whose balance shall be weighty with good works 
shall go into paradise ; but those whose balance shall be light of good 
works shall go into hell.” Imagine the astonishment of the populace 
at what must have seemed the madness of their townsman. Observe 
the wonder-stricken crowds of pilgrims who continually flocked thither 
to kiss the Black Stone, listening to his denunciations of the very idol 
worship for which they came. Follow him through the long years of 
persecution~and mockery with which his preaching was received. 
Notice the faithful perseverance, the unfaltering resolution, the daunt- 
less intrepidity and the personal purity of the great reformer; and 
discover, if possible, a self-sacrifice more heroic, a sincerity more 
thorough—whether self-deluded or not,—or a devotion more complete 
in all the records of man. 

Such teachings could not long be without their effect on the keen 
and susceptible Arab nature. The wonder, however, is, that doctrines 
so utterly at variance with all the notions and prejudices fostered by 
heathenism, should not have re-acted upon themselves. Ifthe prophet was 
a mere imposter, with the frown of Divine Providence rather than its 
aid attending him, why did not his faith perish under the storm of 
persecution which for many years beset it? Instead of this, we see 
it steadily gaining ground. It did not indeed advance so rapidly as 
the creed of Nazareth in its infancy had done. Jesus in three years 
had found many hundred converts ; while after the persistent labor of 
four years, the followers of Mohammed numbered only nine. But a 
higher power had ordained that the seed thus faithfully planted should 
grow and muitiply, that it might yield fruit for His own good purpose. 
It is impossible to believe’ that this Arabian reformer was not 
strengthened and sustained by Divine aid. Gradually, other cities 
and tribes began to feel the truth of his imperishable teachings, and 


‘ to ascribe to him the credit which his own city denied. Pilgrims who 


had heard the prophet’s glowing words, had carried away the truth in 
hearts, and planted it in more fertile soil. When Mecca rejected him 
and threatened him with death, Medina received him and listened to 
his teachings. There had been a yearning in the Arabian breast for a 
faith that possessed the very elements of purity and simplicity which 
Mohammed taught. His doctrines soon gained a stronger foothold, 
and from that time forth increased rapidly in extent and power, until 
they worked one of the greatest revolutions told in history. Ina 
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religious point of view, Islam achieved the greatest triumph that ever 
was won. Politically, its conquests rivaled those of Rome and Alex- 
ander, while in point of permanence it has far out-stripped them both, 
Persia, Syria, India, Egypt, Africa and Spain, were rapidly over-run 
by the followers of Mohammed ; and within a single century after the 
Hegira, the caliphs had become, in the language of Gibbon, “the 
most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe.” 

To the wide-spread influence of this religion the world owes the 
civilizing and humanizing stream of science, arts, literature, and phil- 
osophy, which flowed like balm over a great part of Asia and Africa. 
This it was that replaced the lowest idolatry and fetichism by a knowl- 
edge of the only true God ;—that united and harmonized the hostile 
elements of Asiatic society ;—and that inspired men with a religious 
fervor and devotion allowed by Christian observers to be more intelli- 
gent, absorbing, and vital, than even their own purer belief can always 
induce. 

The impulse which this enthusiastic faith imparted to the nascent 
literature of its day, can hardly be estimated. “Under its influence,” 
says Washington Irving, “ Bagdad had a college of six thousand pupils 
and professors ; Grand Cairo twenty colleges, and a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripts; Cordova a library of 280,000 volumes; the 
kingdom of Andalusia more than seventy libraries ;—mathematics, 
astronomy, anatomy, surgery, chemistry, and botany, were pursued far 
in advance of all the rest of the world of that day,—in short, the whole 
treasury of knowledge and elegance lay in the possession of the con- 
verts” of this illustrious prophet. To say that Mohammedanism has 
been an instrument of good, is to assert, in a very weak form, what the 
progress of the world in civilization has for centuries proclaimed. To 
argue that the Koran of Mohammed betrays inconsistencies and errors, 
is merely to affirm what every one knows, that its author was human 
and subject to human imperfections. But to stamp it wholly asa 
sheer imposition, is to betray a most imbecile bigotry, and to charac- 
terize as false, a religion which in all its prominent features very 
closely resembles Christianty itself. It has been our privilege to read 
many pages of the Koran, and we are compelled, with Mdhler, to 
recognize init “an original piety, a touching devotion, and a thoroughly 
individual religious poetry which cannot possibly be forced or artificial.” 
Many millions of men feed and foster from the Koran an estimable 
moral and religious life, and we cannot think that they are drawing 
from an empty spring,—from the composition of a mere deceiver. 

It is not our aim to indicate the absolute merits of the Moslem as 
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a saving faith, nor to compare it abstractly with Christianity. It is 
enough to know that its influence on the barbarous manners of the 
world was incalculable on the side of truth and civilization. 

Nothing, perhaps, has been more strongly urged against the prophet 
of Mecca, than the fact, that he bade his followers fight for their new 
religion. To those who make this objection, we would reply with 
Mr. Carlyle, that before you convert with the sword you must first get 
your sword. There must have been some virtue inherent in the faith, 
before it could have obtained the mastery of this weapon. Men will 
not fight with the enthusiasm which characterized Mohammed’s 
followers, for an institution which has not become firmly planted in 
their hearts. Moreover, before we condemn this military prophet, 
we should remember that he never drew his sword, till the bitterness 
of persecution forced him to it. Armed opposition thrust upon him, 
as it were, the necessity of armed resistance. That successful re- 
sistance should have led to aggressive experiments was certainly 
nothing remarkable. Indeed, how strange it would have been, had he 
persevered in peaceful addresses to men’s reason, after laboring so long 
in vain, and being at last empowered to use other means,—the same 
that were used against him! Had he refused the armies of Medina, 
he would, indeed, have proved himself one of the truest successors to 
the spirit of the gentle Jesus. But so great virtue we cannot fairly 
expect in this wild Arab. The sword was, to his mind, not to be re- 
jected, for God offered it. The same means of conversion to which 
the greatest monarch of Christendom three centuries later appealed, 
this pious enthusiast used; and, surely, the honesty of Charlemagne, 
in his bloody baptisms, was not a whit greater than that of Mohammed. 

But whether the religion of Islam breathed the spirit of Jesus, or 
merely that of a great reformer; whether it was a direct revelation 
from the God of Ishmaelite and Jew, or the product of a powerful 
human wind; one fact remains undisputed. A wild, illiterate Arab 
was enabled to breath a spirit of advancement, of daring, of enterprise, 
of civilization even, into those desert children, which has lasted for 
centuries and swept over continents. Count over the great men of 
antiquity, the Alexanders, Platos, Solons, Homers,—how many of 
them have influenced human destinies, moulded human laws, ruled in 
palaces, judged in courts, led in battles, taken the child in its cradle 
and guided it even to the tomb, as did this rude Ishmaelite? The 
powers of his understanding, the energy and fervor of his spirit, his 
brilliant talents, and all the favors of fortune that attended his won- 
derful cateer, were laid on the altar to which he had vowed himself,— 
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that “grand, lonely, barbaric altar,” which no kindred soul had helped 
him to raise or sustain, but above which, in the hours of meditation 
and prayer, in night watches, on the battle-field, and on the bed of 
death, he failed not to see the eternal light with a glorious distinctness 
too little coveted by later religionists, who are made indifferent by 
superabundance of instruction, and ungrateful by excess of privilege. 
E. P. W. 


Bufus Choate. 


Ir one were on the eve of a journey to distant lands, through 
strange scenes and strange people, if it were known that the route 
was beset by numerous dangers and that many a traveler had been 
overwhelmed and lost on the way, how eagerly would council be 
sought of one who had passed through its perils and came safe to his 
journey’s end. Before us all, there lies a journey unknown and un- 
tried. It is important as it is inevitable, thronged with difficulties 
and beset with temptations. If there are those who have made this 
journey and who bave made it successfully, leaving behind a record of 
their fortunes on the way, is it not the part of wisdom to avail our- 
selves of their experience? Such, it seems to me, is the primary 
consideration that may lead us to study the lives of men. They have 
lived as we must live, struggled as we must struggle. They have con- 
tended with every form of human passion, whether in the silent theater 
of the heart, or, the stormy conflicts of society and government. 
They have been tried in adversity and prosperity, in joy and sorrow, 
in poverty and opulence, and in short, have been called upon to act in 
almost every variety of circumstances. By studying the causes of 
their successes and failures, we may derive valuable lessons to guide 
the future of our own lives. We may thus make up in some degree 
for our deficiency in experience, divest our minds of many of the 
visionary and impractical ideas of youth, and smooth the asperities of 
our nature. Besides this direct advantage, we acquire, incidentally, 
from the study of Biography, a store of useful information relating to 
history, philosophy, business, human nature, and to almost every sub- 
ject that is of interest to the reflective mind. How often, too, among 
the good and great men of the past, do we find those to whom our 
hearts go out in love and admiration, and who become as really and 
truly our friends, as those whose hands we grasp in the daily inter- 
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course of life. We share with them in their various fortunes, follow 
them with anxious hearts through their perplexities and trials, sym. 
pathise in their misfortunes, rejoice in their prosperity, until it seems 
as though they must be living forms about us, so completely do they 
enthrone themselves in our affections. How much does the contem. 
plation of a good life, though a thousand years have rolled away since 
its career upon the earth, purify the springs of action and bring us 
into sympathy with what is good and noble! How we are lead, even 
unconsciously, to form better and wiser views of life, and better and 
wiser purposes! In the thorough study of a few great and good 
characters, in a study that shall bring us into full sympathy with their 
natures and their struggles, an inspiration flows spontaneously into the 
soul, and something of their own great excellence and virtue diffuses 
itself through the heart. These considerations have come naturally 
before my mind, after studying the career of that peculiar and 
remarkable man, whose life I propose to make the subject of this 
article. 

Rufus Choate was born in the town of Ipswich, Mass., on the first 
day of October, 1799. At an early age he exhibited a maturity of 
judgment, a habit of thought and a love of application, that were 
truly remarkable. When only ten years old, he was familiar with 
more historical and biographical works than many who pretend to 
literary attainments, have read at twenty. He entered Dartmouth 
College at fifteen, and soon became the acknowledged leader of his 
class. This position, however, was not taken without effort. Though 
he rose regularly at five o’clock, he seldom retired till midnight, and 
often, not until two. How he ever endured this severe tax upon both 
mental and physical powers is a question. That he did endure it, is 
a simple fact. He graduated from college with its highest honors, and 
passed the first succeeding year as a tutor in his Alma Mater. In 
1820, he began his Law studies at Cambridge, and continued them 
under various instructors, and at various places, until in 1823, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, he was admitted to practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas. He first opened his office at Danvers, a 
little town of his native State, but met with so little success, that he 
seriously thought of abandoning the Law for some other pursuit. 
But the period of doubt and despondency soon passed away, and after 
four or five years, he removed to Salem, where he immediately assumed 
a plave in the front rank of its legal advocates. 

In 1830, he was nominated as representative to Congress, and, after 
a sharp contest with an old and tried man, was elegted. Upon the 
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expiration of his term, he was reélected with greatly increased majori- 
ties, but afterwards resigned his seat, and removed his practice to 
Boston. At this place his reputation gradually increased, until the 
Public again succeeded in tearing him from his chosen labors, to fill 
the place vacated by Mr. Webster, in the United States Senate. In 
about four years, however, he again resigned his seat, and returned to 
his professional labors. He continued in a large and lucrative practice 
until his death, in 1859, enjoying a national reputation, and the con- 
fidence and love of friends. 

Mr. Choate won his reputation principally at the Bar. It was the 
Law that most charmed him, and to it he devoted his best powers and 
the best years of his life. No man ever applied himself to a profes- 
sion more assiduously. He plunged into its dry details and facts with 
as much avidity as he would devour a romance. And this habit of 
study and investigation, he never abandoned. The result was, that 
he acquired a vast knowledge of facts and principles, to which, how- 
ever, he was always adding. He digested this mass of material, and 
developed his powers of thought and discrimination, by working over 
some of the most important cases on record. To cultivate facility of 
expression and command of languages, he was in the habit of daily 
translating some of the best classic authors. 

In taking cases, he preferred the defence to the prosecution, but he 
seldom turned away any applicant. Whether the case was celebrated 
or insignificant, whether the parties were rich or poor, whether the 
side was right or wrong, it made no difference. He felt it his duty to 
disregard these grounds, to take every case and do it justice. When 
his services had been engaged, he exerted his powers to the utmost to 
gain a favorable verdict. Every other consideration was cast aside. 
For this goal he would labor day and night, search out every possible 
fact or principle of Law, every piece of evidence or information that 
could possibly favor him or oppose his enemy. In the court room he 
was perfectly at home. His manner here was ever characterized by 
great dignity and decorum towards all there who represented the 
judicial authority. He inspired the witness with assurance by his kind 
and conciliating address, while at the same time impressed the Jury 
with a conviction of his own fairness. He never indulged in brow. 
beating. If it was necessary to demolish a witness, he did it openly 
and fairly. During a trial nothing escaped his observation. All the 
passing occurrences of the court room, all that was casually said or 
done, even the changes in the countenances of the Jurors, all found a 
lodgement in hig retentive memory, and furnished materials for his re- 
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fiection and argument; and when at last the argument came he had 
generally mastered everything that could help his cause. His address 
tothe Jury was very elaborate and extended. Its chief characteristics 
were argument, system, ingenuity and tact. He garnered into it every 
variety of illustration and language. He drew from the classics, from 
history, from literature, and from the every-day life around him. But 
these diverse elements were united so admirably, that no one thought 
of incongruity. Sometimes the deep gravity and solemn earnestness 
of his remarks hushed the audience to breathless silence, sometimes his 
tender and touching pathos bedewed every eye and melted every heart. 
Now he seemed transported with intense passion; now his words flowed 
with an easy grace and dignity, and now they sparkled with wit and 
humor. By the fervor of his eloquence, he would fuse isolated and 
insignificant facts together, gild them by the richness of his illustra- 
tions and the splendor of his imagination, and hurl them forth in an 
argument, at once splendid and powerful. With equal facility would 
he demolish the argument of his opponent. Loosening a stone here, 
and a timber there, by the most. adroit management, he would at last 
prostrate the entire structure at the feet of the jury, a mass of worth- 
Jess rubbish. It is almost needless to add, that he was generally 
successful. Sometimes he has risen in the defence, when his cause 
seemed utterly hopeless to all but him; and, by the overwhelming 
power of his advocacy, has swept the jury before him in spite of. their 
previous convictions. He was fond of desperate cases, and they alone 
permitted a display of his inimitable powers in their most triumphant 
grandeur. 

Of course, it is impossible to give more than a hasty glance at Mre 
Choate’s character and career as a lawyer. There is, however, one 
other aspect of his advocacy, which does not commend itself so 
favorably to our sense of honor and justice. It is not denied that, 
when in the course of his appeal to the jury, it served his purpose, he 
misstated facts, that he perverted testimony,,that he advocated prin- 
ciples which he believed to be false, and that he did these things 
knowingly and designedly. Some authors even go so far as to parade 
these facts for admiration. But, it seems to me, that they violate 
those eternal principles of right and wrong, that lie at the foundation 
of Law itself. I do not object to the defence of the guilty. When 
we reflect that the innocent are sometimes convicted on circumstantial 
evidence, and made to suffer the disgrace and punishment of the 
guilty, and when we consider that the innocent have sometimes: 
through an overwhelming fear or a temporary confusion of the mind, 
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confessed themselves guilty, it seems advisable that a lawyer should 
defend his client by every legitimate means in his power. If the evi- 
dence against a man is not strong and clear enough to bear down any 
amount of eloquence and ingenuity employed in his favor, he ought 
not to be convicted. But, the deliberate garbling of facts, and the 
presentation of principles of Law and Justice, known to be false, can 
not be justified by any circumstances, real or imaginable. In that, 
Mr. Choate, was sometimes guilty of these practices, and in so far as 
he was guilty of them, no admiration of his genius should lead us to 
excuse or palliate them. They openly violate the principles of honor 
and rectitude that are more vital to our welfare, than any momentary 
success. It may be urged, that a lawyer straining his faculties to 
secure the triumph of his cause, excited by the heat of debate and the 
rivalry of his opponent, may be irresistibly impelled to use any means 
that present themselves, unconscious at the time whether they are 
right or wrong. But the same excuse may be employed to palliate 
all kinds of vice and crime. It is a man’s duty to so control his tem- 
per and sympathies, that no excitement or passion hurry him into 
error. 

Mr. Choate’s political life was brief, but brilliant. It was never a 
part of his plan, never the object of his ambition. The repeated im- 
portunity of his friends was necessary to overcome his attachment to 
the Law. The fact, that he twice resigned his seat in Congress, is 
sufficient evidence that the place had no attractions for him. He 
carried into his congressional life, the same habits of application and 
thoroughness, that characterized his work at the Bar. He. took a 
prominent part in all the great debates of the time, and his opinions 
were regarded as high authority, both by Congress and the country. 
To consider his position upon different questions, belongs more to pol- 
itics and history, than to a delineation of life and character. In all 
his political action he was conscientious, true to what he thought 
his duty. When, in the campaign of fifty-six, he separated himself 
from his friends, and acted with the democratic party in support of 
Buchanan, all must admit that he could have been actuated by no 
mean vr selfish motives. While we regret the deed, we may honor 
the motive. In so far as he took a lively interest in national affairs, 
formed intelligent opinions on all important questions, and then fol- 
lowed out his convictions with uncompromising loyalty, his conduct is 
worthy of imitation. 

He possessed a large and well assorted library, and was well 
versed in general literature. Poetry and Fiction, as well as History 
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and Philosophy, laid their treasures at his feet in rich profusion. 
Amid the arduous duties of his profession, he yet found time to deliver 
an occasional lecture. His themes were usually of a literary character, 
and his treatment of them, original and interesting. He was’ by no 
means a polished orator. He had none of the graceful manner of a 
Phillips, none of the smooth and elegant diction of an Everett. His 
manner was strange and uncouth. His sentences long and involved. 
His style, full of striking peculiarities. But, beneath all this strange 
exterior, lay hid the richest thought, and sublimest truth. It is no 
wonder then, that bis lecture was received with unbounded enthusiasm. 

Of his private life, we have but an imperfect record. There is so 
much in his outward life more dazzling, that little space is given in 
his biographies to the delineation of his inner and domestic life. We 
may readily infer from the enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to 
intellectual pursuits, that he found little time for society. This inference 
is confirmed by fact, for he avoided society and had very few intimate 
friends. His vast knowledge, extending to almost every subject, united 
with a copious command of language, qualified him for a brilliant 
conversationalist. But few comparatively, ever experienced the pleasure 
he could give in this respect. At home, he was generally found in his 
library. His daily walks were solitary, and occupied in thought, rather 
than observation. Still, in the few moments he spared to his family 
and friends, he exhibited a nature warm and generous, loving and 
kind. It may be questioned if he did not carry his passion for intel- 
lectual pursuits too far. It seems to me, that if he had given more 
time to the play of his social qualities, the result would have been 
doubly favorable. And, first, it would have given a richer develop- 
ment to that part of his nature, which is at least egual in importance 
to the intellect. He would have been more evenly developed, and, 
therefore, more manly. And secondly, he would have obtained rest 
from his exhausting labors. The strained faculties would have been 
relieved, the over-burdened body invigorated, and the whole nature 
renewed. And since his early death is admitted to have resulted from 
too severe and constant application, we may reasonably infer that his 
life would have been much prolonged. 

We may sum up his character in few words. He was kind and 
affable, generous and loving in bis disposition, modest and unobtrusive 
in his intercourse with others, regular in his habits of study and 
exercise, temperate in the indulgence of his appetites and desires, 
persevering in the accomplishment of his purpose, and indefatigable in 
his application to labor. The desire of knowledge and the desire of 
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power, were the great impelling elements of his character. These 
over-shadowed all others, and became the law of his being. He was 
thus enabled to attain a brilliant mental development, a wide reputa- 
tion, and a superiority in an intellectual contest. He was thus pre- 
vented from becoming enthusiastic in moral and religious truth. In 
the excitement of intellectual combat, he allowed himself to violate 
the principles of right and justice; and in the complete subjection of 
his powers to intellectual ends, he permitted reason to usurp the 
domain of the heart, dwarfing its development, and deadening the 
voice of religious faith. 

From this glimpse at the life of one of America’s great men let us 
learn two lessons; the secret of success and the danger of one-sided 
development. He did not succeed because of fhese brilliant endow- 
ments which were so conspicuous in his early life. Some, without 
these endowments, have attained to as great success, and others with 
equal gifts, have utterly failed. He did not succeed because of 
favoring circumstances. Thousands have lived in circumstances 
essentially the same, but have not succeeded. ‘The real secret, was 
his intelligent, persevering toil. Genius he undoubtedly had, but 
genius plays a subordinate part in his career. He was preéminently 
a man of labor, and his great achievements may be attributed to these 
habits of application, begun in early life and continued to the end. 
Do we wish to be good and great? Let us look at the life of Choate, 
and learn that there is.one unerring road to our object. But we must 
remember, that it is more to be a man than to attain superiority in 
any profession. Character, fully and freely developed into a genuine 
christian manliness, should be the central idea of life, and every other 
aspiration should be duly subordinated. J. L. 


Witerary Hotes. 


LiTTLE BROTHER, AND OTHER Stories. By Fitz Huew Luptow. Lee & Shepard 

Publishers, Boston. 

Rarely have we read a book, with so juvenile a title, containing so much of inte- 
rest to older readers. Truly is that author worthy of praise, who, while interesting 
the child, can at the same time entertain the grown-up folks. We think the book 
should have been called ‘‘ Litttle Briggs and I,” since that story so far eclipses all 
others in the volume. We cannot say so much in praise of the more sedate story, 
“Fleeing to Tarshish.” The writer should keep to his juvenile intentions. 
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Breaking AWAY. THE STaRRY FLAG. SHAMROCK AND THISTLE. By the famous 
juvenile author, Oliver Optic. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The writer is too well known, through his magazine and previous works, to need 
any praise from us. They are just the books for Holiday presents to the younger 
members of the home circle 


ALEXIS THE RuNAwAY. Rosa ABBOTT. CLIMBING THE Ropz. MAry MANNERING. 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 
The popular authors of the above works have given to the young folks a great 
treat. Instruction is always most useful when it is pleasantly administered. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard have in press a new edition of ‘“ Bacon’s Essays,” with 
annotations by Archbishop Whately. They promise to make it the finest Edition 
ever published in this country. 

This House has just published Prof. H. R. Storer’s Work, “Is it I?” a com- 
panion to “ Why Not?” The interest awakened by the former work will insure for 
this one many readers. 


Messrs. Fowler and Wells publish, in pamphlet form, Dr. Osgood’s Sermon on 
“Tae GOSPEL AMONG THE ANIMALS,” and their illustrated edition of “ Popz’s 
Essay ON Man.” 


ECONOMY! We advise all who would have a good pair of pants for a little 
money, to look at some Scotch Cassimeres at Bliss’s, which they can buy for twelve 
dollars. 


Ten MONTHS IN BRAZIL, with incidents of voyages and travels, description of scenery 
and character, notices of commerce and production, etc. By JoHn Copinan. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Perhaps there is no European country which we Americans know s0 little as of 
some parts of our own Continent. With the history of the Nations of South 
America few profess to be well acquainted. Much attention has lately been called 
tothe difference existing between ourselves and our Southern neighbors,—especidlly 
the Brazilians. Among other books that are exciting much interest on this subject 
appears “ Ten Months in Brazil.” It is an intensely interesting book; a good way 
out of the routine of books of travel, and written with an easy, humorous pen; but 
abounding, withal, in practical observations. We are much surprised to find how 
immoral are our friends the Brazilians. “Differences of thirty or forty years 
between husbands and wives are not uncommon, Fidelity is promised at the altar 
as a matter of form, but its observance is scarcely expected. The husband is 
allowed a carte blanche, or, better to express it in an allowable pun, carte noir in 
these matters.” The writer, one day, was petting a couple of little girls, “one 
thirteen years old and the other two or three years younger,” when a Brazilian 
gentleman, aged sixty, “approached and asked me: ‘Captain, are you married ? 
‘Yes, indeed, Senor,’ I replied, ‘and have a daughter two or three years older 
than your eldest little girl here,’ I added as I patted the lovely child upon the cheek. 
‘That little girl, Sir!’ exclaimed my indignant passenger, with a severe emphasis on 
little girl, ‘ that little girl is my wife.’” 
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Stories anpD SKETOHES. By our best Authors. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Every one, and more, especially the student, occasionally finds himself possessed 
of a half hour, which he is at loss to employ. Often the mind and spirit recoil 
from the more solid kinds of reading, and demand something that is pleasant and 
lively. This is just the book for such atime. It embraces a new and choice col- 
lection of short and delightful stories. Some of which contain exquisite touches of 
wit and pleasantry, while others awaken the deeper and tenderer sensibilities of 


our nature. Let all who desire an agreeable companion for their odd moments, 
have this little volume in their rooms. 


A Renowned Yalensian. 


It does not seem to be the fault of Yale College if our country lacks a literature 
Those who despond, at the slowness of a literary reputation, will find encourage- 
ment in the astonishing story of the success of some very recent graduates. 

Edward R. Sill was the Class Poet for’61. In the history of American verse his 
Story will ever be a proud page for Yale. A poem was delivered by him in Cala- 
fornia, before the Associated “Alumni of the Pacific coast,” June 6th, 1865. It 
was published in the records of the meeting. It was admired as a poem on 
Abraham Lincoln, when many effusions, on the same subject, were nauseating the 
public by their unlimited abundance. The little book, in which this was printed 
found its way to Germany. A writer for the “ Magazine pér die Literateur des 
Auslands,” gifted with more perception, recognized in the young author a talent that 
was to become famous, and translated and published the work in German, We 
next hear of it in the “‘ London Reader,” which re-produces it in English, declaring 
of the “rising poet in the far west,” that his “name will certainly ere long become 
familiar to all lovers of true poetry.” Now the American periodicals, as if awaiting 
the opinion of foreign editors before expressing their own, declare from shore to 
shore, of our Continent, the merits of this new production. Mr. Sill—as all of Yale’s 
sons are expected to do—bears his laurels with blushing modesty, and we believe 
that the comments of “ Littel’s Living Age” (March 31, 1866,) on the subjoined 
poem, was the first mention of the work that met his eyes, and this was clipped 
out and handed to him by a classmate at the meeting last Summer. 

We are confident that the friends of Yale will rejoice at knowing that this and 
other poems, by this young alumnus, are shortly to appear in a book entitled “The 
Hermitage and other Poems.” Published by Leypoldt & Holt. 

Their announcement is as follows:— 

“Tue HERMITAGE AND OTHER Poems” will be published about the first of De 
cember, in 16mo., tinted paper, gilt top, bevelled edges; and will be mailed, post 
paid, to any address on receipt of price.” 

Leypoldt & Holt, Publishers, 
. 451 Broome St., New York. 


The same Publishers also announce for the Holidays :— 


Lessmne’s NaTHAN THE WisE. Translated by Miss ELLEN FoRTHINGHAM. 16mo. 
Gilt top, bevelled boards. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE KALEVALA, the great Finnish Epic. Translated by the late 

Prof. Joun A. Porter, of Yale College. 16mo. Gilt tops, bevelled boards. 

The Kalevala occupies the same position in Finnish poetry, that the poems of 
Ossian do in English. .The “ Nation” says of it:— 

“The poem is written in a trochaic metre, which in several respects so resembles 
the versification of Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ as to seem certainly the original 
of the metrical system adopted in the American poem. * * * * The peculiar 
mythology of the Fins is to be found set forth in the Kalevala, and though of 
course, after the Fins themselves, it will be foreign scholars who will be chiefly 
interested in the poem, it will entertain the general reader also.” . 

The two poems above named continue the series inaugurated by the publication of 
King Rene’s Daughter, and Frithiof’s Saga. The new ones are finished in the style 
which, in the first two, has received so many flattering comments. 

Tauchnitz Volumes, Bound in Cloth. 
GorTHE’s Faust. Translated by Joun Anster. LL.D. 16mo. Gilt top, bevelled 
edges. 
Unvivg, Sivrram, AstavGa’s Knicut, Two Captains. By De La Morte Fovuqve. 
In1l volume. Gilt top, bevelled edges. 
New Editions of 
MENDELSSOnN’s LetrErs. (Sixth Edition.) In anew style. 2 vols. 16mo. Tint- 
ed paper, ruby cloth. 
Here’s Book or Sonas. (Third Edition.) 
Kine Renz’s DauGuTer. (Second Edition.) 


Just Published. 


Toe INTERFERENCE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. By CHARLES AsTOR BBISTED. 
1é6mo. Cloth. 





— Memorabilia Palensia. 


The present number, due two weeks ago, has been unavoidably delayed by the 
sickness and absence of the Editor under whose management it fell. 


Base Ball. 


For the first time in the history of “Yale,” can it be said that we have a first 
class “nine.” In former years, class distinctions have played a too important part 
in the organization of our College Nine. At the beginning of the term, however, 
affairs took a different turn; and under the directorship of Mr. Hooker, a Nine was 
organized which have been completely successful in all their matches, this Fall. 
During the last month they have defeated twice the Waterbury B. B. C., the first’ 
club in the State. The first game was played, October 9th, and was, without 
doubt, the finest game played in Connecticut, during this season. It resulted in a 
victory for our Nine, by a score of 13 to 8. The return game was played at Water- 
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bury, October 2nd, and resulted in favor of Yale. The score was 26 to 10. On 
Saturday, November 19th, the Columbia College Nine came to this city, to play a 
game which had been talked of for some time. It attracted a large crowd to Ham. 
ilton Park. It was evident, from the first, that our Nine was the best; and the 
result proved it, the score standing, 46 for Yale and 12 for Columbia. The most 
pleasant feature of the day’s proceedings, was the supper, given in honor of our 
visitors, at the Tremont Hotel, in the evening. A large number from both Colleges 
were present, and the friendship that has ever existed between Columbia and 
Yale was strengthened by the mutual interchanges of sentiments and good feeling 


. 


THE BEAUTIFUL! Among the most elegant things we have seen of late, and 
especially for the money, are some Over-Coats made by Bliss, All who need such 
should give him a call, where they will find themselves well served. 


Rev. Newman Hall. 

This celebrated English divine, made a visit to this city, and preached two 
admirable sermons in the College Chapel, on Sunday, October 20th. He is called 
the Beecher of England; and he is certainly worthy of the title. He is a most 
eloquent and impressive preacher, and his visit to our College will ever be remem- 
bered by Yalensians. He has made himself doubly dear, to every loyal man, by 
his constant and unfaltering support of the Northern cause during our late war; 
and his letter to Gladstone, in the darkest hour of the struggle, turned, in a mea- 
sure, English sentiment in favor of our national government. 


Amusements. 

New Haven, In spite of her inferior Hall, is well supplied with good entertain- 
ments. We think we can see a change for the better, even in the short time since 
we have known this city, in the appreciation of musical and dramatic talent. Min- 
strel Troupes are now not the only means of drawing out good houses; and as the 
demand for exhibitions of real merit increases, we find the supply keeps pace with 
it; and we trust that it will, before long, be evident to some enterprising manager, 
that this city can make a much better building than our present one, profitable. 

The Season was opened by a Concert by the “Boston Quintett Club,” under the 
auspices of Mr. Wheeler. Their former Concert guaranteed them a full house on 
their second appearance, and it is unnecessary to say that their performance gave 
the most entire satisfaction. It is by such Concerts as these that a true appreciation 
of music can be cultivated. We are glad to learn that Mr. Wheeler intends to bring 
the Troupe to this city again, during the Winter. 

The Institute Courses are meeting with their usual success. These Concerts and 
Lectures are listened to by just such audiences as are most to be benefitted by 
them; and this first result of the Institute’s action is, we think, perhaps, its most 
beneticial one. We can speak particularly only of Camilla Urso’s Concert. Her 
violin seems to contain every element of harmony; and we note an improvement in 
her already almost perfect execution. 

The lovers of Minstrelsy were delighted on last Saturday evening with Duprez & 
Benedict’s Troupe. Lew Benedict is always himself, and that is the highest meed 
of praise. We see that all Thanksgiving week is provided for. 
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READERS OF THE Lit.! You are invited to “ post yourselves” by examining the 
elegant stock of Woolens, always on hand, and being rapidly made up, at Bliss’s, 
307 Chapel Street. 


Our New Pastor. 


The Rev. Dr. Daggett, who had been invited to officiate in the College Church, 
accepted the call some weeks ago; and was duly installed, Thursday, October 31st. 
The ceremonies took place in the Centre Church, and were very interesting. The 
sermon was delivered by Dr. Bacon; Charge to the Pastor, by Dr. Eldridge; Right 
hand of fellowship, by Rev. W. T. Eustis. We welcome our Pastor to his new 
field of labor, and we trust that his work amongst us will be both pleasant and 
profitable to us all. He brings to the work large experiences and marked ability. 
We do not doubt but that his coming will be the dawn of a better day to the re- 
ligious interests of Yale. 





Death of Worthington Hooker, M. D. 


In this city, on Friday, the 8th day November, Dr. W. Hooker, aged 61 years. 

It is with sorrow that we note the death of our leading medical professor. He 
was a man of distinguished ability ; and his loss will be deeply felt at the Medica 
College. He had an extended reputation, and his unexpected death has spread a 


gloom over the medical profession in this city and State. 


The Junior Class has met with a severe loss in the death of Frank Atwood. 
He died on Thursday, October 17th, of typhoid fever. At a meeting of the Class 
the following resolutions were adopted :— 


Resolved, That whereas the Almighty has seen fit to remove from our midst our 
beloved classmate, Frank Atwood, we mourn him not only as one whose genial 
sociability made him very dear to his immediate friends, but whose rare gifts of 
mind gave sure promise that had he been spared he would have done honor to his 
college and his class. 

Resolved, That though our regrets avail not to bring him back, we do cherish his 
memory as al) of him that is left us on earth. 

Resolved, That in testimony of our grief, a committee of ten be appointed to con- 
duct his remains home and be present at the funeral, and, furthermore, that the 
class wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, Also, that we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved parents 
and relatives. 

'H. A. BEERS, 
A. L. Brown, 
J. P. C. Foster, 
G. S. SEDGWICK, 
A. SHIRLEY, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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Death of J. 8. Loomis. 


It is a sad and very dark occurence that one beholds; such universal gloom that 
is spread over the college on account of death. The “Class of 70” had hardly 
paid the last token of respect for the departed Keep, when ‘'’69” was called upon 
to follow the remains of Atwood to the grave. ‘68” has also been summoned to 
witness the burial of one of its own and most respected members. J.S. Loomis 
died at his home, at Bridgeport, on Tuesday morning, Oct. 22nd. The class atten- 
ded his funeral in a body, and the sad occasion which called us to Bridgeport, on 
Friday, the 25th day of October, will never depart from the memory of “’68,” 
Death has also invaded the Scientific School, and one of its most talented members 
has been called to his last account. The Class of 68” adopted the following 
resolutions :— 

‘Wuereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to remove from amongst us our be- 
loved classmate, James 8. Loomis, therefore, 

Resolved, That while we would not murmur at that mysterious Providenée, which 
doeth all things well, we would express our feelings of deep affliction at the loss of 
a friend endeared by so many pleasant associations, and at the sad and sudden 
decease of one so young and so full of hope and promise. 

Resolved, That we testify to the gentleness and amiability of his character, and 
to his possession of those mild and unobtrusive qualities that win the regard of all. 

Resolwed, That in this great bereavement of his family and friends we tender our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy, and assure them that his memory will be cherished 
by us through life. 

Resolved, That in honor of his memory the class attend his funeral services ina 


body, and wear the customary badge of mourning for thirty days. 


EpWARD F. HopKE, 
JOHN LEWIS, 
WILLIAM Parsons, 
Wuuiam R. SHELTON, 
SAMUEL WHEELER, 
Horatio G. YATES, 


Committee. 


Yate Coutees, October 23d, 1867. 





Brothers and Linonia. 


It is a gratifying circumstance, that in these ancient fraternities a new order of 
things has commenced, and we are having there a genuine revival of interest. It 
is hoped that every one will do his share toward making this revival a permanent 
thing. At the last election the following officers were chosen in “Brothers” :— 

President, Russ. W. Ayres. 
Vice President, Geo. Eastburn. 
Censor, T. C. Wells. 
Secretary, F. 8. Hayden. 
Vice Secretary, 

Linonia choose the following :— 
President, 
Vice President, 
Secretary, 
Vice Secretary, 
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“Yale Literary Prize Medal.” 


The undersigned committee, think the essay on “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” entitled 
to the Yale Literary Medal:— , 
Noah Porter, 
James Hadley, 


Russ W. Ayres. 
Yate, November 6th. 


The accompanying envelope contains the name of Henry A. Beers. To him, 
accordingly, the Medal is awarded. 


Thanksgiving Jubilee. 
The committee for the Jubilee, appointed from the open societies, is as follows: 
SENIORS, 
W. P. Dixon, W. A. Linn, 
W. Durant, 8. Tweedy. 
JUNIORS, 
A. L. Brown, E. Heaton, 
F. 8, Hayden, — Eno. 
SOPHOMORES, 
— Belford, ° R. Terry, 
J. B. Camp, —_—_ — 
FRESHMEN, 
J Mead, Jr., 

The committee made all arrangements to hold a first class Jubilee, of a revised 
form, in Music Hall, throwing it open to ladies. The Faculty, however, forbid this, 
even refusing the use of Alumni Hall; and the exhibition will be held in Brothers, 
with the usual smoke, crowd, and destruction of elegant divans, &c. The Jubilee 
will take place on Tuesday evening, November 26th. 


Boating. 


A large and enthusiatic meeting was held in the President’s lecture room, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 20th, to consider the feasibility of changing the present 
club system of boating. Many speeches were made in favor and against the change. 
Mr. McClintock, of 62, was present and addressed the meeting, stating in a measure 
the objections to the class system in his course; and suggested that the merits of 
the class and club system might be united. After a long but interesting discussion 
of the whole subject, a motion was made, that the affair be left in the hands of a 
committee of five, who should report at a future meeting. Commodore Parry, 
Messrs. Fowler, Copp, McClintock and Renick were appointed. A change in many 
particulars is desirable. Commodore Bacon, of ’66, is strongly in favor of the change 
to a class system; and many of the best boating men in College are of the same 
opinion. A committee was also appointed to consider some means of preventing 
the disgraceful proceedings that occur at Worcester during the regatta. That isa 
move in the right direction. It has frequently been the case that the blame of 
these proceedings is placed on students’ shoulders to bear, when it might more 
truthfully rest elsewhere. This movement will, at least, attest that Yale has no 
sympathy with these “annual rows;” and it is hoped that another year will see 
these—the only objectionable features of the College Regatta—abolished. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Gvitor’s Table. 


Many single ideas imply double ones. In no instance is this thought more pain. 
fully brought to mind than when a Liv. Editor finds himself turned into a Cabinet 
maker and forced to form a table out. of the materials of his own by no means, it 
is to be hoped, wooden intellect. Now there are some striking differences, or perhaps 
we should say, similarities, between this intellectual artisan and the more common 
species that works by the eight hour system; since, for instance, while the latter 
uses boards in the process of his labors, the Srmer during the whole process of his 
labor is bored; and while the one has no trouble to form his table of deal, the lat- 
ter has a deal of trouble to form his of anything. Indeed, this intellectual Cabinet 
maker appears to be a creature peculiarly sui generis. The poet they say nascitur, 
the orator, of course, oritur, but the rest of mortality seems wholly unprovided for, 
Still, every feast, be it literary, social, or even ideal, must be served on something, 
and so the aged mother Necessity, brings forth Invention, to supply mankind with 
his requirements. 

And when we think of it, how many subjects present themselves for our dila- 
tion. Love, that soup of the breath of nightingales, that sandal of hope, the wearer 
of which treads without fear the abyss of passion, love 


“ That will find its way 
Through paths where wolves would fear to prey.” 


love itself urges its presence on our notice. But no, although we have associated 
ourselves with the Cabinet maker, we are still too young in the trade to attempt 
the manufacture of a cradle, and besides the warm breath of last July’s sun fanned 
the already glowing coals in the furnace like breast of our predecessor into a 
flame, and he exhausted for long time to come this otherwise so delighted topic. 

What more active subject could we desire, than that light-winged sister of the flea— 
the mosquito. Verily, the wise man of old must have been drowsy when he 
gratuitously advised the sluggard to pay a friendly visit to the ant, as the highest 
pattern of activity, for unless the mosquito is a more modern invention, he cer- 
tainly should have paid more respect to her active powers. 

Mud too, is a thrilling object of thought,—nice, soft, oozy mud, on which the 
foot falls with delicate slushiness, and delighted with the acquaintance carries away 
a specimen for future observation. 

But indeed we can not ponder here, for the times themselves furnish us with 
multitudinous matter for discussion. Our much trodden on yet universally respect- 
ed Earth, has just been lovingly embraced by the scintilating tail of a bewitching 
Comet,—(and by the by, it may be well to mention, that the cause of the non- 
appearance of meteors last year, was because the Comet had his trailing locks 
done up @ la chignon.) What this juxtaposition of etherial matter signifies, we do 
not pretend positively to assert. Yet we can but believe that the blind offspring 
of Venus finds employment even here. For while the playful Comet was still dis- 
tant, flirting with the queenly Juno, or the laughing Ceres, did not our mother 
Earth show every symptom of afflicted jealousy? Did she not shed showers of 
rainy tears all summer, and did she not as soon as she was certain of the ap- 
proaching perigee of her beloved exhibit the blushing tints of autumn, and glow 
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with weeks of sunshine? We sympathize with and congratulate thee, O Earth, 
we wish thee every future joy, and respectfully consigning thee to the guardianship 
of Father Time would announce in thy behalf—NO CARDS. 

A contemporary states that Time has been obliged to discard his hour glass and 
seythe, and purchase a chronometer and mowing machine. The old gent is not 
alone in his enlarged views. Neptune no longer rides in his old clam shell, but 
has contracted for a Walrus-railroad. Mercury is no more dependent on his talaria 
for locomotion, but speeds through the regions of space under the influence of a 
pocket steam engine, while Venus, tired of her old fashioned cestus, has just pur- 
chased a Russian thread covered corset; and the gentleman who keeps the Earth's 
axis in running condition, is convinced of the utility of petroleum. Activity is the 
motto of the universe. Leaves have their time to full, and down they go. Aly 
things must end. Mixed thoughts and mingled emotions, unborn projects and 
unmerited lives, all drop into the lap of forgetfulness when time fails them. 
Begging pardon of our readers for offering to them such a hashified production, 
we leave them with the thought that there is only ona to follow. 





